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Selections from the Diary of Abigail W. Hall. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

Departed this life, on the 22nd of First Mo. 
1862, our dear friend and mother, Debby Cope; 
after an indisposition of several years continu- 
ance. Her close was peaceful. She could say, 
she “saw no cloud in her way ;” and was ready 
and willing to go; but waited patiently until 
her change came. May we who were privileged 
to wait and watch by her night after night and 
day after day, improve by the lesson ; to me one 
fraught with deep instruction. 

Her funeral was attended by a large concourse 
of people, and conducted in much quietness. 
After the interment a solemn meeting was held, 
in which some living testimonies were borne. 
Oh, that we who are called upon to minister to 
the people, might keep our ranks in righteous- 
ness; and never dare to put forth our hands to 
seal. Think I have felt increasingly, of latter 
times, the need that we be found waiting for 
“power from on high.” 

Twelfth Mo. 27th, 1863. No entry made in 
my diary the past year. During it have known 
oftener what it was to be abased, than to abound. 
But, O Heavenly Father! thou knowest all 
things: thou kpowest that I love thee. It mat- 
ters not in what way the great work is perfected, 
ifmy robes may only become washed and made 
white, and I fitted and prepared for an entrance 
into!a kingdom of never-ending rest and peace 
and joy. For many meeting-days, I have had 
nothing to say in our little gatherings, by way 
of ministry; and often having to sit meetings 
through in great strippedness as to any good. 
The apostle testified that in all states he was in- 
structed. I repine not at these seasons of deser- 
tion, all I ask and desire is, to know I have not 
brought them on myself. I often am led to 
mourn over my own frailties and weakness many 
ways. May Best Help be sought after to over- 
come. 

Eighth Mo. 13th, 1864. “Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit 
within me,” is often the secret prayer of my 
heart. Am renewedly convinced I cannot keep 
myself from falling one moment; hence the 
great need to keep near to our adorable Helper 
and Redeemer. I feel that I am a poor, weak 
creature ; yet still earnestly desirous to be helped 
and made an overcomer. Give me, O dearest 


Father | to see the travail of my soul, and to be 
satisfied. 
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Sixth Mo. 23rd, 1866. How often of latter 
times, has my mind been turned towards a fresh 
entry in this book. And what can I say but 
that mercies, unmerited mercies, are still vouch- 
safed to one of the weakest and poorest of the 
Lord’s flock and family. Words would fail me 
to set forth my great helplessness, never more 
manifest than when assembled in our little meet- 
ing at Whiteland. Such weakness and great 
drowsiness and heaviness, has assailed meeting- 
day after meeting-day, that one continual strug- 
gle has had to be maintained to keep from falling 
asleep ; a thing I would not dare to do, not even 
to allow my eyes to close, or willing the least 
child should see me thus tried. But ch! how 
has the cry for help gone up! While thus exer- 
cised last First-day, unexpectedly was brought 
to my remembrance, the condition of the poor 
woman who had an infirmity thirty and eight 
years, so that she could in no wise lift up her- 
self. And, how Jesus “ had compassion on her,” 
and healed her! As this passed before me, it 
afforded encouragement still to cry unto our 
alone great Helper, whose compassions fail not. 
And I can but believe, if I am only found striv- 
ing to come up every day of my life in accept- 
ance before Him, that his “compassion” will 
be extended to me, poor creature as I am. 
Therefore, faint not nor grow weary, O my soul! 

Seventh Mo. 7th. Attended the funeral of 
that dear mother in our Israel, Elizabeth Pit- 
field. Few have lived more beloved, and died 
more lamented, than our dear friend. Her min- 
istry was like the holy waters, which the prophet 
Ezekiel speaks of, that issued from under the 
threshold. I feel that I for one, should rise up 
and call her blessed.* 

Second Mo. 18th, 1867. It is with fear I once 
more take up my pen, to acknowledge afresh 
the goodness and mercy of our Heavenly Father, 
still extended towards me, unworthy as I am. 
Oh, how marvellously has his loving-kindness 
been vouchsafed in the time of need! Had He 
not been my helper, my soul had almost dwelt 
in silence. But through his constraining love 
and power, I have been enabled to speak well of 
his ever-worthy name. and myself have 
just performed a visit to the families of Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting. Oh the awful fear that 
covered my spirit from sitting to sitting, lest I 
should put forth my hand unbidden, and say: 
“The Lord saith it; albeit I have not spoken.” 
It is a very weighty service to be engaged in, 
and one of the most humiliating. But it has 
been good for me; and may I be kept where it 
has left me, even at the dear Master’s feet, beg- 
ging for mercy; and for help to come up more 
in good liking before Him, who I do desire to 








* For obituary notice of E. P., see “The Friend,” 
vol. xxxix. page 376. The concluding paragraph of 
which is as follows: “May more of our dear young 
Friends, to whom she has so often and so fervently 
spoken of the unsearchable riches of Christ, and the 
unalterable terms of salvation, be willing to take up 
the cross and follow in the footsteps of His companions; 
that so there may be a succession of standard-bearers 
raised up from among the children of this people.” 





serve more faithfully than I have done; that so 
the great work may be perfected ; and I know 
my sins, which are many, all going beforehand 
to judgment. 

Died, at West Chester, Pa., on the 23rd of 
Tenth Mo. 1866, James Emlen, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, a member and elder of 
Birmingham Monthly Meeting.* 

Died, on the 12th of the Fifth Month, 1867, 
at his residence in Philadelphia, in the 80th year 
of his age, William Evans, a beloved minister 
and member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
for the Southern District} 

In recording the death of the two preceding 
dear Friends, I do it with no little emotion. 
And can say, it was not for any works of right- 
eousness that I ever did, but through that free 
and unmerited mercy spoken of in the foregoing, 
that this love shown forth through these dear 
friends was so kindly extended to me again and 
again. With what fathely care did they watch 
over me year after year, encouraging and speak- 
ing a word in season! But ah! I fear that for 
these and other favors received, there has not 
been a walking sufficiently answerable thereto. 
The time has come to me, that I must walk 
more alone on the troubled waters, to meet my 
dear Lord and Master. Now such supporters 
are removed, fathers in our Israel, no man knows 
me as these dear friends did, or can care for my 
soul. May a knowledge of this drive closer 
home to their God and mine. Thou art my God 
and I will praise thee; my father’s God and I 
will exalt thee. 

First Mo. 13th, 1869. I often upbraid myself 
for neglecting entries in my diary. As an 
apology for this, I may say, that an abiding 
sense of my utter helplessness for any good word 
and work, hindered me. May He, who hath 
been pleased still to spare my natural life, grant 
afresh ability from day to day, rightly to im- 
prove this offer of mercy, that so the day’s work 
may keep pace with the day. Speak peace, 
oh dearest Father! to my troubled soul, and 
enable me, more and more, to mount upwards 
with wings as eagles; to run and not be weary, 
to walk and not faint, in my heavenward journey. 

22nd: My feelings were very solemnly im- 
pressed last night with having brought to my re- 
membrance the condition of him who was found 
at the marriage supper without a wedding gar- 
ment on: with the query, “how cometh thou in 
hither not having a wedding garment?” As I 
dwelt under the very solemn feeling, renewed 
desires were raised that I be not found in the 
condition he was. The work of regeneration is 
a great work! The words of Jesus to Nicodemus 
were: “ Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” 

Second Mo. 22nd. My mind has turned 
towards Abington Quarterly Meeting, to be held 
at Germantown on Fifth-day of this week. 





* See obituary of J. E. in “The Friend,” vol. xl, 
page 112. 

+ For a brief biographical sketch of Wm. Evans, see 
“The Friend,” vol. xl., page 328. 





Whilst I feel very desirous to attend to every 
little pointing of duty, a great fear rests, not to 
run when I am not sent; as this will not profit 
the people, help the good cause, or advance me 
one step in my heavenward journey. But, can 
I not adopt the language of David where he 
says: “My soul followeth hard after thee,” 
though often, very often having to walk in dark- 
ness and have no light. 

Third Mo. 23rd. Comforted before leaving 
my bed this morning, by remembering how the 
poor disciples were encouraged, after toiling all 
night, by the command of Jesus to launch out 
into the deep, and let down the net, &c. It has 
long been with me a night season of toiling, for 
an evidence of mercy and acceptance. Oh! may 
my indwelling be deep, that I may realize in my 
own experience, the goodness and mercy of Him, 
who is Lord over all, blessed forevermore. He 
still condescends to the low estate of his children ; 
therefore faint not nor grow weary, O my soul! 

22nd. Feel a little comforted and consoled 
this morning, under a fresh feeling, that poor 
and unworthy as I am, my Heavenly Father 
still owns me. Assembled with my friends in a 


meeting capacity under an humbling sense of 


my stripped and poor condition. Our meeting 
was composed more than half of those not mem- 
bers with us in religious profession. How I 
desired that the Lord would condescend to ad- 
minister immediately to the wants of these, in- 
deed of us all! I remembered how it was with 
the Centurion, who asked help of Jesus for one 
he loved ; yet felt unworthy that he should come 
under his roof. He knew the Saviour’s word 
was sufficient for the healing of his servant. 
Just as meeting was closing, light broke through 
the darkness ; and his word was as a fire shut up 
in my bones: and I was constrained once more 


to lift up my voice in the assembly of his people. 
Oh! it seemed indeed like opening the prison 
doors, whereby the poor captive spirit should be 


set free. May I walk answerable for the favor 
received ! for I had said again and again in my 
heart that morning, surely “I shall go softly all 
my days in the bitterness of my soul.” 


(To be continued.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 


A Summer Walk. 


I have been renewedly impressed of late with 
the many opportunities for pursuing the study 
of natural history which are furnished by a 
short walk, or are to be found even in the limits 
of a small garden. The present season seems to 
have been an unusually favorable one for some 
forms of insect life. In the little space in the 
rear of our humble home, are growing among 
other plants, a moderate-sized Pear-tree, a Hop- 
vine and a Hydrangea. On all of these *I 
noticed swarms of small yellow caterpillars, 
thickly studded with brushes of long white or 
gray hairs radiating from rows of small black 
warts on the sides of the insect. Round the 
clusters of leaves on which they feed they spin 
a loose web. The Hop-vine seemed to be an 
especial favorite; probably 50 worms would 
be crowded on a single large leaf; and the 
branches, on which nothing was left but the 
skeletons of the leaves, from which all the green 
pulp had been devoured, and these enveloped in 
the webs of the insects, presented a forlorn and 
desolate appearance. 

Finding my muscles, for lack of sufficient 
use, were feeling fatigued with very moderate 
exercise, I determined on the afternoon of Sixth 
Month 28th, again to visit my “favorite 
swamp,” which I had not before entered since 
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the advent of Spring. On my way I observed 
that the same caterpillar which was foraging on 
the home premises, was busily at work on many 
of the trees I passed—particularly the Apple, 
Elm, Ash-leaved Maple, Linden and Persimmon. 

By the road-side, I passed a clump of the Milk- 
weed or Silk-weed, (Aseclepias Syriaca), whose 
large globular balls of greenish purple flowers 
gave forth a sweet odor, and were attractive to 
the honey bees and other insects. I noticed on 
the blossoms a number of the common fire-flies, 
and three kinds of small beetles, one a pretty 
red variety, with some black spots. On break- 
ing off a specimen, the milk-white juice of the 
plant dropped from the severed stem. After 
my return home, I broke off a leaf from a speci- 
men of the Milk-weed I had brought with me, 
and suffered a drop of the milky juice to fall on 
a glass slide, so that I might examine it more 
carefully. To my surprise, I found that as it 
dried, the whiteness disappeared, and it was 
transformed into a transparent, colorless solid, 
like a drop of varnish. 

This behaviour of the Milk-weed juice led to 
a further examination of the character of the 
colored fluids of plants; and I learned that they 
mostly belong to the class which in medicine 
are termed emulsions—a name given to those 
preparations in which oily or other substances 
are rubbed in a mortar with water or some 
other liquid in which they are not dissolved, 
but mechanically suspended in a state of fine 
subdivision. The whiteness of the mixture is 
an optical effect produced by the reflection of 
the light from the minute particles of the sus- 
pended substance, in the same manner as the 
foam of water appears white, although the 
liquid itself is colorless. The substances thus 
suspended in the milky juice of different plants 
are often valuable to man. Among the more 
important of them are caoutchouc, gutta percha 
and opium. Some of these have a color of their 
own which modifies the whiteness of the emul- 
sion, as is the case with the common Celandine, 
whose juice is a decided saffron. 

Plants with milky sap evidently have pe- 
culiar attractions for some varieties of insects; 
which may be collected from them, although 
seldom found elsewhere. Soon after leaving 
the Milk-weeds, I came to a part of the road, 
that last year had been bordered with a profuse 
growth of another milky-juiced plant, the Dog- 
bane (Apocynum). The careful farmer had 
mowed the “ weeds” by the side of his field, but 
I found a number of plants a few inches high, 
and feeding on their leaves were the most bril- 
liant little beetles that I suppose our country 
produces—polished and shining with a metallic 
lustre and glowing like animated masses of fire. 

In a sand-field by the side of the swamp, I 
found another species of Asclepias, the beautiful 
orange-colored Butterfly-weed (Aselepias tube 
rosa). The sap of this, however, is not milky, 
and does not seem so attractive as its cousin, the 
Milk-weed, to the insect tribes. This plant, 
which is quite common in our dry fields and 
road-sides, is still more abundant in the South- 
ern States, where the root is used medicinally, 
as a remedy in pleurisy. It promotes the action 
of the skin, and thus tends to relieve the 
inflamed membranes of the cavity of the lungs. 
From this use it receives one of its popular 
names—the “ Pleurisy root.” 

It was the flowering season of the common 
field Garlic (Allium vineale), a troublesome 
plant introduced from Europe, and thoroughly 
naturalized. The flowers grow in a cluster on 
the top of a stem about two feet high. But 


frequently their place is largely taken by small 
purple bulbs. One of the specimens I gathered 
was crowned with a compact ball of bulbs, about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, amon 
which I could not find a single floret. Others 
contained both bulbs and flowers, but the bulbs 
were far the most numerous. In some of the 
plants the bulb had commenced to vegetate, 
perhaps stimulated by the recent rains, and pre. 
sented the curious spectacle of a colony of you: 
garlic plants growing on the summit of the 
parent stem. 

On the edge of a piece of dense woodland that 
bordered the swamp, were several bushes of the 
Arrow-wood (Viburnum dentatum). In this 
species the leaves are arranged on the twigs in 
pairs opposite to each other. They have short 
footstalks; and are somewhat thick in texture 
and rounded, or rather broadly oval in shape; 
with prominent ribs on the under side. Each 
of these ribs ends in a broad projecting point, 
The flowers, which are white, come at the end 
of the branchlets, in flat-topped clusters of about 
two inches in diameter, considerably resemblin, 
those of the common Elder (Sambucus Cana 
densis) which belongs to the same natural 
family of plants. Scarcely a trace of the white 
corallas or floral leaves were to be seen; and as 
the season had not advanced sufficiently for 
these to fall by their natural decay, I attributed 
their loss to the ravages of insects, of which the 
destructive rose-bug was seen on the bush. I 
gathered a small branch for examination, and 
noticed that the footstalks of the flowers were 
thickly covered with a brown plant-louse, or 
Aphis, sucking the sap which should have gone 
to develop the bloom. Among these Aphides, 
as may almost always be found in such places, 
were some active ants, who feed on the liquid 
emitted by them. 

It was pleasant to find myself once more 
buried in the recesses of the swamp— away from 
the usual haunts of men. The pleasant song of 
the Maryland Yellow Throat from the thicket 
near by, showed where that beautiful little 
songster was hiding itself from the eye of the 
curious; and but a few feet over my head 
the Red-winged Blackbird poised himself in the 
air and complained of the stranger who had 
intruded into his haunts. The secret of his 
uneasiness was made plain when I saw his 
young scarcely fledged, with feeble flight escap 
ing among the bushes. Around me was the 
abundant, varied and interesting vegetation 
which this spot has never failed to yield me. 
The white Aletris, looking as if its long slender 
stalk of flowers had been dusted over with meal; 
the wild Yam vine (Dioscorea), with its slender 
twining stems, and beautiful thin, wrinkled, 
heart-shaped leaves; the Fox Grape, with ber 
ries already formed; the Cinnamon Fern (0+ 
munda cinnamomea), with large clusters of ri 
diating fronds, in low grounds, one of the com 
monest and finest of our ferns; the widely 
spreading branches of the Common Brake 
(Pteris aquilina) whose leaves are bordered on 
the under side with a continuous line of fructifi- 
cation; the Blue-eyed Grass; the Loosestrife; 
the Scull-cap; the Meadow Rue; and other 
plants were there, as well as many whose time 
for flowering had not yet come. 


It is always safe to do just right, whatever are 
the appearances of danger. It is never safe to 
do wrong, however small the risk may seem. The 
whole universe is ordered of God so as to have 
these truths stand out over against each other 
unfailing continuance. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Old-Fashioned Quakerism. 


This is the title of a pamphlet, written by 
William Pollard, an English Friend, which at- 
tempts to set forth the distinctive features of 
Primitive Christianity, the identity with it of the 
“Quaker Reformation,” some of the results of 
the “Quaker Movement,” and, to some extent, 
the future of our Society. 

In some particulars the writer does not seem 
to come up fully to the Quaker standard, as un- 
derstood by our forefathers, especially with re- 
spect to music as a social recreation, and other 
testimonies which may be included under the 
general advice given by the Apostle, “Be not 
conformed to this world; but the essay is well 
written and interesting, and forcibly presents to 
jts readers some of the fundamental principles of 
true religion. 

After speaking of the inestimable blessings 
which the coming of Christ, and the spreading 
of his religion, brought into the world; and that 
the root of spiritual life is faith or trust in a Di- 
vine Being, he remarks that there is one aspect 
of truth, “which the New Testament is full of, 
and which dominates everything,—that of the 
indwelling Spirit; in other words, the direct 
communication of the believer with his Lord. 
Christ’s whole teaching and ministry led up to 
this When He was about to depart,—when 
seemingly his entire work must fall to the ground 
through the loss of its leader, this was his grand 
word of consolation and hope to his followers :— 
‘I will send you the Comforter, the Spirit of 
Truth. He shall abide with you always.’ And 
He pointed out that this Spirit of Truth would 
be Himself,—that He whom they had come to 


love and trust, would be with them always, even 


to the end of the world.” “The New Testament 
Epistles for ever revert to this Divine Presence, 
as the source and mainspring of Christian life. 
‘Ye are led by the Spirit.’ ‘Walk in the Spirit. 
‘The Spirit of God dwelleth in you.’ ‘ The Spirit 
is Life. ‘ Ye are the Temples of the Holy Ghost, 
&c. First, last, always—this is the great Fact 
—a Present God revealed in Christ—Who en- 
lightens and quickens, Whose very life flows 
through the mind and heart and will of the dis- 
ciple.” 

The religious meetings of the early Christians 
were founded upon the Jewish synagogue, the 
arrangements of which were continued with some 
modifications. “ When the congregation came 
together, which was often very early on the First 
day of the week,—one had a psalm, another a 
teaching or exposition, another a revelation, an- 
other a tongue, another an interpretation, (1 Cor. 
xiv. 26.) So it is evident that these meetings 
were not occasions, where one man monopolized 
the service. Christ alone was the Master and 
Teacher ; and all the congregation, whether rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, were brethren, 
met in His name, and seeking to be taught and 
led by His Spirit.” “So far from the gift of 
preaching being confined to one individual in 
the church, the Apostle teaches that all may 
preach, one by one, that thus by the variety of 
ministrations, all might learn and all be com- 
forted.” (1 Cor. xiv.) 

“The nature of the call to the ministry, among 
the primitive Christians, was in strange contrast 
to that too prevalent in modern times; (though 
not strange to those who have been brought up 
as Friends.) It is not too much to say, that this 
work is still often entered upon, amongst other 
churches, to get a respectable, gentlemanly occu- 
pation; and that if a person is clever, amiable, 


fond of reading, gifted with a good voice, and so 
on, he is thought fit to be trained for the minis- 
try,—sometimes even, he is thus trained when 
all these are markedly absent! 

“But how was it in the Primitive Church? 

“Paul says he himself was a preacher, because 
‘necessity (a strong sense of duty) was laid upon 
him by the Holy Ghost. Again, he says he was 
‘called to be an Apostle, by the will of God;’ and 
again,—that he was called—‘ not of men, neither 
by men, but by Jesus Christ, and God the Father, 

“He says that Archippus received his minis- 
try in the Lord. 

“The Apostle Peter tells the believers, thaf 
‘each man is to minister as he has received the 
gift ; and again, he says: ‘If any man minister, 
let him do it as of the ability which God giveth.’ 
And we read that it was not man, but the Lord 
Jesus Himself, who ‘ gave some to be apostles, 
and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers;’ and again, that ‘ there 
are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit quali- 
fieth in all’ 

“And so these ministers, with their varied 
gifts, looked for the direct guidance and help of 
the Spirit of Christ, in their service. Like the 
prophets of old, the word of the Lord came to 
them. In more modern phrase, they preached 
under a sense of duty at the time, and they 
sought to be qualified at the time, by Divine 
help. 

How, indeed, except by Divine guidance, 
could the word in season be spoken, and the 
secrets of many hearts be revealed ? 

“In accordance with this, we read of Paul and 
Barnabas being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, on 
their missionary tours. In one district, Paul is 
forbidden to preach, by the Holy Ghost. Again, 
‘the Spirit suffered them not to go into Bithynia:’ 
—all this evidencing the direct guidance of the 
Spirit, in the work of the ministry. 

“ We further find that in the Primitive Church, 
human learning was not considered essential to 
the work of the ministry. This is made very 
pointed by the fact, that almost all the Apostles 
were unlettered men. Not that God needs a 
blank sheet of ignorance, on which to write his 
truth; but that spiritual wisdom is a different 
thing from intellectual lore. The very fact that 
the most active and gifted of the Apostles, was a 
learned man, may show us, at the same time, the 
value of mental cultivation, in this as in every 
duty in life. 

“Then, further, these early preachers pro- 
claimed the truth freely. They were not pro- 
fessionals. They did not gain their livelihood 
by their service. They were simply members of 
the community, in which all had some gift or 
calling, and theirs was preaching. This engage- 
ment was a labor of love, bringing its own re- 
ward. The wages were ample, but they were of 
the same kind as the gift and the service—spirit- 
ual and not temporal. In illustration of this 
status of the preacher, we read Paul’s statement, 
repeatedly made, that his own hands ministered 
to his necessities. We are told that he was a me- 
chanic—a tentmaker—and that he worked at his 
calling; and Aquila, another preacher, worked 
with him. Barnabas did the same. Paul tells the 
bishops, or overseers of Ephesus, (who were pro- 
bably preachers,) that so laboring they ought to 
support, not themselves only, but the weak. 
Again, Peter tells the bishops, that they should 
labor, (‘not for filthy lucre,’ as the servants of 
the heathen gods did,) but ‘ willingly, and of a 
ready mind.’ 

“ And if any.of the Apostles and early preach- 
ers did not entirely earn their living, it was 


simply because their position as itinerant mis- 
sionaries, stood in the way. For this case the 
Lord had expressly provided. He had said that 
the workman was worthy of his meat, the laborer 
of his hire. The disciple who ministered to 
others of spiritual things, might rightly, in such 
circumstances, partake of their carnal things. 
But this was so carefully guarded on both sides 
—on the side of the ministers, who had to main- 
tain their true independence, and the freeness of 
their gift; and on the side of the congregations, 
many of whom were true ministers of Christ in 
other ways, and so were on the same footing as 
the preachers—that we nowhere read of stated 
payment for the ministry during the first two 
centuries. We find in the writings of that period, 
plentiful allusion to the contributions in the 
churches, for the help of the poor, the sick, the 
aged, the imprisoned, and the shipwrecked ; but 
no stated payment for the preachers. 

“Well would it have been for the Church of 
Christ, had she continued to maintain in their 
integrity, these simple views, as to the position 
and calling of the ministry of the Word.” 

Of the Rites and Ceremonies, which have so 
important a place in the public service of many 
of the professing churches at the present time, 
William Pollard says, that in the ordinary mean- 
ing of those words, they are scarcely to be found 
in the simple service of the apostolic days. 
“There were doubtless some Jewish arrange- 
ments, which clung to the church ; as was natural 
in a religion which Was mainly propagated by 
Jews, few of whom in their lifetime laid aside 
the practices, in which they had been trained. 

“Hence we find strict directions, not to eat 
things strangled, or to partake of blood. Hence 
also, the Jewish practice of chanting hymns, was 
more or less adopted in the Christian meetings. 
But all these, and other externals were evidently 
appraised at their true value by the apostles, and 
hung very loosely; and when certain ritualists 
visited some of the churches, and insisted upon 
observances as important to salvation, they were 
very sternly rebuked; and the churches were 
solemnly reminded, that the work of Christianity 
did not consist in ritualistic performances, but 
in a changed heart and a dedicated life. 

“Water baptism in those early days, was not 
so much a ceremony, as a Jewish plan of admit- 
ting proselytes; and as such it has long been in 
vogue in that nation.” 

“ This Jewish practice was adopted by the dis- 
ciples, in the lifetime of our Lord, as the com- 
mon method of enrolling members, (though the 
evangelist significantly states, ‘Howbeit Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples ;’) and it was 
afterwards continued in the Primitive Church; 
taking much the same place as our proceeding, 
for admission into membership. But how Paul 
valued the method, we may learn from his al- 
most contemptuous words, ‘Christ sent me not 
to baptize but to preach the gospel.’ ” 

“The Primitive Christians had also a practice 
of holding a periodical Repast, partly social and 
partly religious, to which the whole congregation 
was invited. The Gentiles had been accustomed 
to have frequent sacrificial feasts, which this 
would seem to have replaced. It was a meal of 
Fellowship and Christian love; in which master 
and slave, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
sat down together on a footing of equality, and 
recalled together the great Fact of Christianity, 
—the coming and sacrifice of their Lord, His 
dying, and His undying love for the whole 
family of man. This simple Love Feast became 
in after times distorted by priestly minds, into a 
Rite and a Sacrament, that had in itself spiritual 
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efficacy ; but there is not a trace of this idea to 
be found in primitive days. 

“ The simple practice, as adopted by the Early 
Christians, was doubtless of great value for that 
time; but it is no more binding upon Christians 
now, than the command so clearly given to the 
Primitive Disciples, to wash one another’s feet. 

“With regard to all this tendency to outward 
observances in religion, the Apostle’s words on 
the very subject, are pointed and clear. He 
says :— With freedom did Christ set us free ;— 
stand fast therefore, and be not entangled again 
in a yoke of bondage.’ ” 

(To be continued). 





For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Flowers at Funerals. 


The reading of a recent article in “The 
Friend” called to mind a departure from our 
usual practices and testimonies witnessed at the 
burial of our members, where a pillow of roses 
and other flowers had been presented as a token 
of esteem for the deceased. Those flowers were 
allowed to accompany the remains, and to be 
deposited upon the grave in the burial ground, 
without protest or objection, as far as known. 
It was said that those flowers were furnished and 
»resented by others not members of our Society. 
Bat, dear Friends, are we released in the least 
from maintaining our discipline by the cireum- 
stance that the objectionable things have been 
presented to our families? While, at the same 
time, it is our duty to gfard and respect the 
tender feelings of our fellow-beings, and to ac- 
cept their sympathies and earnest regards for our 
afflictions, with all thankfulness. 

That many of our members, and particularly 
these holding responsible positions, often have 
a feeling sense of their weaknesses, and almost 
seem as they would faint by the wayside, I do 
not doubt. To all such I extend my sincere 
sympathy and encouragement, and also fully 
believe that a continued looking in the right 
direction, from whence all goodness comes, will 
strengthen them in their faltering steps. It is 
our duty to feel Christian sympathy with, and to 
desire the encouragement one of another. In 
unity there is strength. 

Dear Friends, though we may feel faint and 
weak for the task before us, we are compelled, 
praying for Divine help to guide us, to buckle 
on the armor of duty and stand steadfast for 
those principles and testimonies through which 
our forefathers in the Society were led out of 
darkness unto light; out from under man-made 
ministry unto the pure spiritual worship which 
we find so fully taught by Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour, in the New Testament. oe 


The Uses of Earthly Trouble and Grief.—This 
world is full of sorrow and grief. But few hearts 
will escape sore afflictions in some form or other, 
if they live for many years. Surely all this 
sorrow must have its use, and be designed for 
some good purpose. We lose a dear child, and 
are downcast and sad, but has this grief no min- 
istry of good to us or to others? “Sorrow hath 

ressed many sweet songs out of me,” says Luther. 
metimes a chastisement which seems altogether 
grievous and needless, in the end yields the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness to them that are 
exercised thereby. Out of the Egyptian prison 
comes Joseph, to be the Saviour of his people; 
through the casting of the Hebrews into the 
fiery furnace, comes the decree “no man shall 
speak anything amiss against the God of Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abednego ;” and through 
the consigning of Daniel to the lions’ den is 





given that royal edict that throughout the king- 
dam of Darius men should “tremble and fear 
before the God of Daniel.” We are indebted to 
Bedford jail for Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
and it was while walking through shadows dark 
and cheerless, in the twilight of departing reason, 
that Cowper wrote that hymn which has consoled 
so many troubled hearts: 


God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants his footsteps in the sea 
And rides upon the storm. 


- Ye fearful souls, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercies, and shall break 
In blessings on your head. 


There is a need-be for our “ heaviness through 
manifold temptations ;” it may be for our own 
sakes, it may be for the sake of others. The 
siroke that breaks our own hearts may be the 
binding up of the hearts of many ; and we, hav- 
ing been stricken and made desolate, may be 
able to “comfort those that are in any trouble, 
by the comfort wherewith we ourselves are com- 
forted of God. Let us have faith in the wisdom 
and grace of our Heavenly Father, let us bear 
our burdens and endure our crosses, and trust 
that He who hath loved us will cause all things 
to work together for good to them that love 
God.” J. N. H. 

ee 
THE END OF THE WAY. 
The following beautiful lines were written by a 
young lady in Nova Scotia, an invalid for many years. 
My life is a wearisome journey; 
I’m sick with the dust and the heat; 
The rays of the sun beat upon me; 
The briers are wounding my feet; 
But the city to which I am journeying 
Will more than my trials repay ; 
All the toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way. 


Selected. 


There are so many hills to climb upward, 
I often am longing for rest ; 
But He who appoints me my pathway 
Knows just what is needful and best ; 
I know in his word He has promised 
That my strength shall be as my day; 
And the toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way. 


He loves me too well to forsake me, 
Or give me one trial too much; 

All his people have been dearly purchased, 
And Satan can never claim such. 

By and by I shall see Him and praise Him 
In the city of unending day ; 

And the toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way. 


When the last feeble step has been taken, 
And the gates of the city appear, 

And the beautiful songs of the angels 
Float out on my listening ear ; 

When all that now seems so mysterious 
Will be plain and clear as the day ; 

Yes, the toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way. 


Though now I am footsore and weary, 
I shall rest when I’m safely at home; 
I know I'll receive a glad welcome, 
For the Saviour himself has said “ come.” 
So when I am weary in body 
And sinking in spirit, I say, 
All the toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way, 


Cooling fountains are there for the thirsty ; 
There are cordials for those who are faint ; 

There are robes that are whiter and purer 
Than any that fancy can paint; 

Then I’ll try to press hopefully onward, 
Thinking often through each weary day, 

The toils of the road will seem nothing 
When I get to the end of the way. 





THE RAINBOW. 
ae ae 
The evening was glorious ; and light through the trees 
Played the sunshine and rain-drops, the birds and the 
breeze : 
The landscape outstretching, in loveliness lay 
On the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 


For the Queen of the Spring as she passed down the 
vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale: 

And the smile of her promise gave joy to the hou ” 

And rank in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers, 


The skies, like a banner in sunset unrolled, 

O’er the west threw the splendor of azure and gold; 
But one cloud at a distance, rose dense and increa 
Till its margin of black touched the zenith and east, 


We gazed on the scenes while around us they plomed, 
When a vision: of beauty appeared on the cloud: 
’Twas not like the sun, as at midday we view, 


Nor the moon that rolls nightly through star-light and 
blue. 


Like a spirit it came on the van of the storm; 

And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form: 
For it looked not severe like an angel of wrath, 
And a garment of brightness illumed its dark path, 


In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood 

O’er the river, the village, the fields, and the wood; 

And the river, fields, village, and woodlands, grew 
bright, 

As conscious they felt and afforded delight. 


’Twas the bow of Omnipotence, bent in His hand 
Whose grasp at Creation the universe spanned : 
’Twas the presence of God, in a symbol sublime: 
His vow from the flood, to the exit of Time. 


Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind He pleads, 
When storms are his chariots, and lightnings his steeds; 
The black clouds of vengeance his banner unfurled; 
And thunder, his voice to a guilt-stricken world: 


In the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire; 

And the sword and the plague-spot with death strew 
the plain, 

And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain: 


Not such was that Rainbow, that beautiful one! 
Whose arch was refraction, its key-stone the sun: 
A pavilion it seemed which the Deity graced ; 
And Justice and Mercy met there and embraced. 


Awhile, and it sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like Love o’er a death-couch, or Hope o’er the tomb: 

Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 

As though Love had just vanished, and Hope had ex- 
pired. 


I gazed not alone, on that source of my song; 

To all who beheld it these verses belong; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord, 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm, and adored. 


Like a visit, the converse of friends, and a day, 
That bow from my sight passed forever away : 

Like that visit, that converse, that day, on my heart, 
That bow from remembrance can never depart. 


’Tis a picture in Memory distinctly defined 

With the strong and unperishing colors of Mind; 

A part of my being, beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud, and transcribed on my soul. 
Near Sheffield, England, 1820. 





Taking out the Kinks—When an Indian is 
making arrows, if there happens to be a kink in 
the material, he soaks the arrow in water to 
moisten it, fastens one end to a tree and attach- 
ing a very heavy weight to the other end, he 
leaves his arrow hanging. After a while he finds 
that the weight has served to take the kink out 
of the arrow and so to straighten it. God’s peo- 
ple are sometimes subjected to weights of care 
and trial. Let such take courage, knowing that 
the Lord will use them in his service when by 
these weights He has taken the kinks out, and 
straightened them in accordance with his Divine 
requirements. 
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of Pennsylvania in 1718 by the Amish Men- 
nonites, in which they say, “ We were invited to 
settle in this land by William Penn.” “We 
came to Pennsylvania to seek an asylum from 
the persecution to which we had been subjected 
in Europe. We knew the character of William 
Penn, and rejoiced God had made such a man.” 

The history of Lancaster County states, that 
in 1711, William Penn met the Indians at Con- 
estoga, gave them some presents, and required 
their friendship to the Palatines who were 
settled near Pequea. These Mennonites were 
the first regularly organized religious denomina- 
tion in the county. Their minister was Hans 
Herr; and we met with several of these min- 
isters during our recent visit, of the same family 
name, some of whom may have been descended 
from this individual. 

The emigration of 1717 was stimulated by a 
fresh outbreak of Swiss persecution. Many of 
the Mennonites were put in prison in Berne, 
and finally, through the intercession of the 
Dutch government, were sent to the Nether- 
lands, and after the lapse of a few years joined 
their brethren in this country. The emigration 
from this source and from those who were living 
in the Palatinate, became so extensive, that it 
became very difficult for the “Committee on 
Foreign Needs” to answer the large and con- 
stantly recurring demands on their treasury. 
E. K. Martin remarks :—* The struggles of this 
good-natured committee, and their endeavors to 
tighten their purse-strings when their hearts 
were wide open, is one of the finest tributes in 
history to the genuine Dutch benevolence and 
Dutch liberality. One cannot help smiling as 
he reads over remonstrance after remonstrance, 
and declaration after declaration, that this was 
the last dollar they would pay, that their funds 
were exhausted and their patience too, and then 
finds a new shipload and a fresh cargo invoiced 
in their name from the land of trouble and 
tyranny to the land of peace and plenty.” 

It truly has been to them a “land of peace 
and plenty ;” settled on a fertile soil that gener- 
ously responded to their labors, freed from 
heavy exactions, industrious and economical in 
their habits, they have prospered abundantly ; 
and while there may be few excessively wealthy 
among them, there are great numbers who may 
fairly be called rich, having all that is needful 
for the comfortable maintenance of their fami- 
lies, and ample means to spare fur the help of 
those in want. We were at the homes of many 
of their preachers, and found them generally 
living on fine farms of their own, with large and 
substantial buildings, and everything around 
them betokening thrift and prosperity. The 
fact that these teachers receive no pay for 
their religious services, although they have 
duties devolving upon them besides preaching, 
which require considerable time and labor, was 
a confirmation to us that gospel ministers do not 
need salaries, that those who are not expected 
to study and prepare sermons beforehand, can 
attend to their outward business as successfully 
as others. 

Herzog in his “German Encylopedia” says: 
“The holy Christian life in opposition to world- 
liness was the point whence Menno proceeded, 
and to which he always returned.” ‘This prin- 
ciple of leading a plain, self-denying life, and 
refusing to conform to worldly practices, is one 
which has generally marked the rise of those 
people who bee been raised up by the Spirit of 
God to bear a renewed testimony to vital re- 
ligion. It was so with our early Friends, and it 
was so with the followers of John Wesley. But 






























































For “ The Friend.” 
A Visit Among the Mennonites.—No. 4. 
(Continued from page 389.) 

The long series of wars into which Europe 
yas plunged by the religious disputes that agi- 
tated it after the Reformation of Luther; and 
dill more by the ambition and rivalry of the 
Spanish, French, German and Austrian princes, 
was a great hindrance to the prosperity of the 

ple, whose property was destroyed and their 
Fes endangered by disputes in which they had 
no interest. The peaceful Mennonites, in this 
respect, experienced the truth of the Scripture 
asertion, that one event happeneth to the right- 
eous and the wicked. Many of them were 
gttled in the valley of the Rhine, a section of 
country that was continually traversed by the 
contending armies. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that the thoughts of many of them 
were turned to the new and fertile lands beyond 
the Atlantic, which were at that time offering a 
refuge and a home to the persecuted and war- 
smitten inhabitants of Europe. 

A large proportion of the Mennonites who 
emigrated to America, settled in Pennsylvania, 
and were the ancestors of those who now occupy 
the fertile plains of Lancaster and other adjoin- 
ing counties. 

E. K. Martin, of Lancaster, in his pamphlet 
on the Mennonites, says the Lancaster County 
immigration had its impulse in the Swiss intol- 
erance, the ravages of the Palatinate, and the 
continuing disturbances on the French and 
German border-lands. In spite of the harryings 
of the Swiss, the ravages of the cruel generals of 
Louis XIV, and the revocation of the French 
edict, these poor people, diminished in numbers, 
sill had clung to their homes. “ Meantime,” 
says Bancroft, “the news spread that William 
Penn, the Quaker, had opened an asylum to the 
good and the oppressed of every nation, and 
humanity went through Europe gathering the 
children of misfortune.” 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
the Holland Mennonites, who had become rich 
and powerful, formed the ‘Committee on For- 
eign Needs,” the object of which was to assist 
their brethren in other communities. It was 
under the supervision of this committee that the 
greater part of the Lancaster County immigra- 
tion was made. In 1709, several families from 
the Palatinate, descendants of the distressed 
Swiss Mennonites, came to that country and 
selected a tract of 10,000 acres of land to the 
north of Pequea Creek. An old account states 
that they came at the invitation of William 
Penn. Other groups of Colonists followed in 
1711, 1717 and 1727. 

The early emigrants received help not only 
from their Dutch brethren, but “the English 
Friends who are called Quakers, helped them 
liberally ;” and London Yearly Meeting, in 
1709 contributed fifty pounds “for the Men- 
nonites of the Palatinate, who had fled from the 
persecution of the Calvinists in Switzerland.” 

Whatever may have passed between William 
Penn and these poor people at that time, it is 
certain that their descendants in Lancaster 
County still hold his name in honored remem- 
brance. During our recent visit among them, 
we were frequently told that it was to him they 
Were indebted for their settlement in the rich 
and beautiful country they now possess ; and his 
tame was mentioned with affectionate esteem— 
an illustration of the Scripture testimony, “ The 
memory of the just is blest.” 

In connection with this subject, E. K. Martin 
quotes a memorial addressed to the government 


it must be conceded that the disciples of Menno 
Simon have more closely adhered to his teach- 
ings in this respect than most others. We 
visited a large number of their congregations, 
and our meetings were attended by thousands of 
persons, a large proportion of whom were mem- 
bers of their society; and it was a source of 
satisfaction to notice how large a part of those 
we met with were clothed in plain apparel, often 
strikingly resembling that worn by consistent 
Friends. The similarity was increased by their 
habit of not wearing a beard; so that many of 
the men had far more of the appearance of a 
Quaker minister than some who come among us 
under that profession. Pe 2 
(To be continued.) 





For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
“The Editor of the Sunday-School Times, H. 
Clay Trumbull, has published in that paper an 
affectionate and touching tribute to the memory 
of one of his assistants, which is both interesting 
and instructive. From it the following is ex- 
tracted : 


“Tt was one morning in the autumn of 1879, 
that, as I sat in my editorial room, a young man 
was shown in as having called to know if he 
could find employment in the line of proof-read- 
ing, of in any other department of religious 
newspaper work. He had made application at 
the business office below, and the publisher had 
been sufficiently interested in him to bring him 
to my notice. 

“ His story was, that he had recently come to 
this country, with his parents, from Scotland, 
where he had been studying at the University 
of Glasgow. Not wishing to be idle, he was 
seeking such occupation as might be available 
to him; and noticing the sign of “ The Sunday- 
School Times,’ as he walked down Chestnut 
Street, he had made application for employment 
there. There was nothing in his appearance 
that commanded special attention. His age was 
about twenty-two, but he looked younger than 
that. He was quiet and retiring in his manner, 
and he made no claim for himself beyond his 
readiness to undertake any service open to him 
in the office he had entered. 

“In response to his application, I said that I 
was, just then, needing an office helper, to be at 
hand for any call in looking up references from 
my library ; or to run out to one of the public 
libraries, or to a bookstore, in search of a needed 
volume; or to take a copy of an extract from 
some authority I was citing; and if he chose to 
try his fitness for that position, he could take a 
chair near my desk, and wait for calls from me 
accordingly. Without a word of suggestion that 
he had ‘any qualifications for a higher place than 
this, he instantly accepted it as the one opening 
available to him in his new American home, 
and he seated himself to await my orders. And 
this was the beginning of my acquaintance with 
John T. Napier. 

“T little thought how much of a man, how rare 
a scholar, how true a poet, how Christ-like a 
spirit, was in that unobtrusive youth in the chair 
before me; and he was the last man in the world 
to ‘tell of his abilities or his worth. He sat in 
ready watchfulness for service. If I asked for 
a book from the library shelves, he had it ready 
for me almost before its title had passed my lips. 
If I sent him outside on an errand, he was back 
again with his mission accomplished sooner than 
I could have believed it possible for him to have 
reached the place to which I had directed him. 
He was a wonder and a delight to me in his 
fidelity and efficiency in the sphere I had assigned 











him ; but I had no thought as yet that he was 
kept far below his proper position as a worker. 

“One day he quietly handed me an article he 
had written on the promised joys of the heavenly 
city, ‘No more sea... No night there.’ It was 
a forcible exhibit of the contrast between the 
ancient view of the sea and the night, with their 
perils and their gloom, and the view of these 
which prevails in our own day, when ‘the sea 
seems to be the great uniter of the nations, health- 
giver and health-preserver to all the earth; 
while night is the time for rest,—the time when 
the laborer, weary with the toils of the day, lays 
down his burden and forgets his labors in the 
sweet obliviousness of sleep.’ The freshness of 
the thought, the gracefulness of the treatment, 
and the fulness of acquaintance with both bibli- 
cal teaching and classic lore, which the article 
exhibited, were a surprise to me, and I began to 
have an apprehension of my new treasure in my 
new helper. 

“Before a year had passed the position of 
office editor, or principal helper of the Editor-in- 
chief, was suddenly vacated, and J.T. Napier 
was requested to occupy it temporarily. At 
once he showed himself as competent to that 
position as to the first one accepted by him on 
entering the editorial-rooms. From that time 
onward he was a chief factor in the condict and 
in the character of The Sunday School Times, 
and the impress of his rare attainments and of 
his rarer qualities of mind and heart was felt in 
its every department, until his failing health 
necessitated his return to his native land, in the 
vain hope of staying the progress of consuming 
disease. 

“Tn breadth and thoroughness of scholarship, in 
clearness of thought, in quickness of perception, 
in delicacy of sentiment, and in versatility of 
intellectual power, J. T. Napier was the most 
remarkable man I have ever known. As a 
scholar in Hebrew, in Arabic, and in Egyptian, 
he certainly had few peers in America. In the 
Greek and Latin classics he was at home as few 
professional students of English literature are at 
home in their chosen field. 

“With all his rare intellectual powers, J. T. 
Napier was modest and unselfish to the last 
degree. If he already had the knowledge which 
would be useful to me in the line of my special 
researches, it was at my disposal by day or by 
night, most generously. If he still lacked such 
knowledge, he would set himself to acquire it, 
that he might put it at my disposal. It was in 
this way that he came to perfect himself in both 
Arabic and Egyptian, in order to aid me in my 
special studies after my return from the East, in 
1881. Without this aid I could not have ac- 
complished even a tithe of the work I have been 
permitted to compass within the past eight years ; 
and for his abounding and unselfish services, I 
am profoundly grateful. 

Seeing that I had difficulty in securing assist- 
ance in a style of editorial writing which was 

yeculiar to The Sunday School Times, and that 
| needed help just there, in order that I might 
pursue my outside Oriental studies, J. T. Napier 
determined to attain success in that style of writ- 
ing; which was quite different from anything he 
had before attempted. He studied the spirit and 
method and form of those editorials, and began 
their writing. Quickly he was imitating them 
so closely that I was startled at finding my truest 
personality re-expressed by another. On one 
occasion I said to him, as I left my office in the 
evening, ‘I feel poorly able to write an editorial 
to-morrow, but I must do it.’ During the night 
I had.in mind a theme for my writing, of which 
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I had said nothing to him. Reaching my office 
in the morning, I found on my desk an editorial 
on that theme, which he had written during the 
night. Startled at this, I said, ‘But I have 
been planning that editorial, while you have been 
writing it.’ ‘I think I fedt your thoughts during 
the night,’ was his quiet answer. And this is 
but asingle illustration of the unique help I have 
been having from him for years. 

“But meanwhile the fire of his genius was 
consuming his very life. As reticent concern- 
ing his sufferings as he was concerning his attain- 
ments or his deserts, he gave me no intimation 
of the progress of disease in his system, until he 
was already in extremest peril, and must leave 
the country as a last hope of regaining his health. 
It was a year ago that he left America for Scot- 
land. From time to time he has still written for 
these pages; even as recently as within the past 
few weeks. But at last his physician told him 
that the end was at hand. With the utmost 
calmness he received this intelligence, and made 
ready for leaving his home loved ones, and 
entering his loved Saviour’s presence. He was 
conscious till the last moment. ‘ About an hour 
before it, he called in a whisper, “ Mother!” and 
half rising, pointed upwards, indicating that he 
was going now. He spoke [to those about him] 
from this time to the last almost incessantly, 
giving his final directions, speaking comforting 
words, and finally, with an expectant upward 
look, and wave of the hand, and a smile on his 
face, his sweet, patient spirit was freed from its 
earthly tabernacle, to take its place in the house 
of the Lord forever.” 


socnianidieaimatiasninicat 
A Letter of Isaac Penington. 

Dear friend.—Some Scriptures did spring up 
and open in my heart towards thee this morning. 

One was that of 2 Cor. x. 4,5 and 6. That 
which was chiefly on my heart therefrom, was 
about the fulfilling of obedience. First, there is 
a knowing the will of God; a waiting to know 
and understand from God what is his holy, good, 
perfect and acceptable will. Then, as God gives 
the knowledge, He requires obedience; which is 
to be learned of God in the new spirit and life. 
For, in the old nature, mind and spirit, there 
is nothing but darkness and disobedience ; in the 
new creation is the new obedience. So that there 
is first a beginning of knowledge in the Spirit, a 
beginning of faith in the renewing power, and a 
beginning of obedience (in the same) to Him 
that calls. Then, there is an increase of knowl- 
edge, of true, pure, living knowledge; an in- 
crease of faith, and a growing more and more 
obedient under the exercises, judgments and 
chastisements of the Father’s Spirit ; even till, at 
length, the soul comes to witness a full readiness, 
skill and strength (in and through Christ, in and 
through the measure of the gift of grace received 
from Him), to obey in all things. When the 
new birth is thus grown up into strength and 
dominion, into the stature of a man in Christ, 
then the senses which have long been exercised 
in discerning between good and evil, grow strong; 
and there is a quick discerning in the fear of the 
Lord, and an authority, in his name and power, 
over the enemy and his temptations; so that 
every stronghold is broken down, every imagi- 
nation and false reasoning concerning the Truth 
is subjected and broken by the evidence and 
power of Truth, every thought brought under 
into captivity, even to the obedience of Christ ; 
with a readiness to reject all unbelief and diso- 
bedience, that will so much as offer to rise up. 
Now, is not this the Christian state which God 
would have his children aim and arrive at? 


And are not they blessed who witness it? And 
doth not the true ministration of the 

light, spirit and power lead to it? And should 
any be at rest in their spirits, in an easeful, for. 
mal, dry, dead profession without it? 


LP. 


God hath been frequently pleased to move jn 
the hearts of the obedient to visit the rebellious, 
that the inward strivings of the Holy Spirit might 
be the more efficacious by its strivings th 
some outward instruments; but still it is 
same Light, Grace or Spirit of God. Nor is the 
Light within any whit more insufficient to re 
claim the rebellious if minded ; for it is the same 
light with that which moves in the hearts of the 
obedient to bear record for God against their up. 
godly deeds. Only men’s minds being far stray. 
ed from that holy light or word in the heart, and 
gone abroad into the wide world of lusts and 
vanities, it hath pleased God to visit mankind, a9 
degenerated, by those who have been obedient 
children, to the end they might be the more easily 
gained to a subjection unto the holy light in 
themselves; so that all conviction and conver. 
sion are to be ascribed to the Light, Grace and 
Spirit of God, whether immediately in the crea. 
ture, or mediately by any instrument.— William 
Penn. 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Nutritive Value of Fungi.—A German chemist, 
who has been investigating the nutritive value 
of edible Fungi, finds that it varies considerably 
in different species; but, owing to the quantit 
of water they contain, is slight in all. He 
estimates that one egg would be equal in value 
to 10 ounces of common mushroom, which is 
one of the most nutritive; and that the equiva 
lent of a pound of beef would be from 9 to 67 
pounds of the species he examined. These com 
clusions were arrived at by submitting the speci 
mens to artificial digestion, and ascertaining the 
quantity of nitrogenous material they contained, 


Aluminium.—A process has been invented 
for procuring aluminium from the Greenland 
mineral Cryolite, which is a double fluoride of 
sodium and aluminium. It has the advantage 
of melting at a comparatively low temperature; 
and an electrical current is passed through it 
when in a fluid state, which separates the me 
tallic aluminium from its previous combination. 


Gymnema Sylvestre.—This is a plant found in 
India and Africa, which belongs to the A+ 
celpias or Milk-weed family. Its leaves contain 
a vegetable acid which has a peculiar effect on 
the nerves of taste of the tongue. When they 
are chewed they destroy the sensation of sweeb 
ness usually caused by sugars, so that when 
taken into the mouth it seems like sand. Whe 
a piece of gingerbread was tried, the spiciness 
the ginger was apparent, but in other respects 
it was tasteless. The leaves have a similar efled 
in reference to bitters. After chewing one of 
two of them, sulphate of quinine, which is it 
tensely bitter, tasted like so much chalk. This 
effect passes away in a few hours, and th 
tongue recovers its sensibility. 

Platinum Wire.—May be drawn so fine as @ 
be invisible to the naked eye, although its pret 
ence upon a perfectly white card can be de 
tected by the touch, and can be seen by the aid 
of a small magnifying-glass when the card # 
held in such a position that the wire castes 
shadow.—Scientifie American. 

Infantile Diarrhea.—The health officer @ 
New Haven reports that of 32 deaths that 0 
curred in the Eighth Month in New Havé 
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the homes of 28 of the victims were inspected, 
yd that 27 of the 28 had been living over 
rvy vaults and cess-pools, and 13 of them 
raking the water of wells so situated as to be 
entaminated by leakage of impurities into 
them. He says the most obvious and positive 
inferences which these facts teach is, that fatal 
infantile diarrheea is limited to those who are 
gsposed to impure exhalations, and that the 
large portion of the population not so exposed 
gre exempt from these intestinal disorders in a 


fatal form. 


Cunning of the Pike—A gilling-net had been 
Jaced across the outlet of a small tributary of 
oaetquessings Creek. In this little spring- 
brook several large pike had wandered in 
garch of minnows. Being disturbed, they 
rushed with great impetuosity towards the net, 
and the foremost was at once securely entangled 
in its meshes. Straightway the others stopped 
gs suddenly as they had started, and recogniz- 
ing that their fellow was in trouble, “took in 
the situation” at once. Each pike evidently 
realized the true condition of affairs, and rea- 
sned thus: that pike tried to go through this 
obstacle in the water, and is in trouble; it is 
necessary for me to avoid it by some other 
means. There were five of these fish that 
used close to the net; and each acted, I be- 
Rove, as it thought best. One of them came to 
the surface, and after a moment’s pause, turned 
upon one side and leaped over the cork-line. 
Seeing the success of this effort on the part of 
one, a second did the same. A third came to 
the shore near where I stood, and discovering a 
narrow space between the brail and the net, 
passed very slowly through, as though feeling 
its way, although the water was so shallow that 
its body was fully one-third above the surface 


























tower large white boards, on which the hour is | tatives of the different Powers—in this city ; and the 
marked in black characters. During the limitation was withdrawn, and now Russia is just 
watches of the night he strikes the hour on two | 8 free in ae ——- as she was before. the Cri- 
great drums. Twice a day the water is trans-|'"°*™ “8! ‘00% Place. 

ferred from the lowest vessel to the upper one, 
and once in three months a fresh supply is 
allowed. 

A man in charge of this place sells time- 
sticks, 32 inches in length, which are warranted 
to burn for twelve hours, and so exactly are the 
divisions calculated, that they are true time- 
keepers. Two sorts are sold, however, a special 
stick being calculated for windy weather, when 
the consumption is more rapid. They are ad- 
vertised as being constructed according to the 
direction of official astrologers. This method of 
reckoning is so ancient, that its origin is lost in 
the mists of ages. But here we find both fire 
and water enlisted in the service of Old Time.— 
Gordon's Wanderings in China. 








































—The Effects of Beer-drinking.—For some years 
a decided inclination has been apparent all over 
the country to give up the use of whiskey and other 
strong alcoholics, using as a substitute deer and 
other compounds. This is evidently founded on 
the idea that beer is not harmful, and contains a 
large amount of nutriment; also that bitters may 
have some medical quality which will neutralize 
the alcohol which it conceals, &c. These theories 
are without confirmation in the observation of phy- 
sicians. The use of beer is found to produce a 
species of degeneration of all the organs; profound 
and deceptive fatty deposits, diminished circula- 
tion, conditions of congestion and perversion of 
functional activities; local inflammations of both 
the liver and kidneys are constantly present. In- 
tellectually, astupor, amounting almost to paralysis, 
arrests the reason, changing all the higher faculties 
into a mere animalism, sensual, selfish, sluggish, 
varied only with paroxysms of anger that are sense- 
less and brutal. In appearance, the beer drinker 
may be the picture of health, but in reality he is 
most incapable of resisting disease. A slight injury, 
a severe cold, or a shock of the body or mind, will 
commonly provoke an acute disease ending fatally. 
Compared with inebriates, who use different kinds 
of alcohol, he is more incurable and more generally 
diseased. The constant use of beer every day gives 
the system no recuperation, but steadily lowers the 
vital forces.—WScientifie American. 

New York Yearly Meeting.—In addition to the in- 
formation respecting the meeting at Glen Falls, 
already published, its printed Minutes state, in 
reference to the proposed Conference to be held at 
Richmond, Indiana,—‘“It is understood that the 
conclusions of the Conference are to be only ad- 
visory in their character, and our Committee is in- 
structed that no subject shall be introduced into the 
Conference by any individual member of our dele- 
gation without the previous approval of a majority 
of them.” 





Items. 


—Proposed Episcopal Cathedral in New York.— 
Some of the denominational papers do not respond 
favorably to the appeal of Bishop Potter for funds 
to build the proposed Cathedral. Since the sect to 
which the bishop belongs (Protestant Episcopal) 
look upon other bodies, such as Methodists, Pres- 
byterians, &c., to be mere human organizations, 
contrary to the New Testament model, and there is 
no probability that their ministers would be per- 
mitted to preach within its walls, they think the 
funds for its erection should come from the mem- 
bers of his own society. 


—Spiritualistic Investigation.—The Commission 
appointed by the University of Pennsylvania, in 
compliance with the conditions of a bequest made 
to it by the late Henry Seybert, to investigate the 
phenomena of spiritualism, have made a report of 
their labors, which however by no means cover the 
whole ground. The report says that no “‘ medium” 
who has been tested could stand an “ honest investi- 





ait did so. The others were either more timid 
or less cunning. They turned to go up stream ; 
but being met by my companion, who was 
making a great noise by whipping the water, 
they rushed again towards the net, but checked 
their course when their noses touched the fatal 
cords. Prompt action was necessary. They 
had not confidence in their leaping-powers, and 
both, as though struck with the same thought 
at the same moment, sank suddenly to the bot- 
tom of the stream, and burrowed mto the sand 
and beneath the lead-line, which was in full 
view. In a moment they reappeared on the 
other side of the net, and were gone. I could 
have prevented the escape of all these fish, but 
was so much interested in the evidence of 
thought exhibited by them, that the idea of 
molesting them did not occur to me.— Upland 
and Meadow. 


Chinese Water-clocks and Time-sticks—The 
water-clock or clepsydra is a most ingenious 
contrivance which seems to have been in use 
among various ancient nations. The simple ap- 
paratus consists of four copper buckets, placed 
one above the other, on four steps of brick- 
work. The four buckets are connected by tiny 
troughs, by which the water drips drop by drop 
from the base of each bucket into the one 
below. Hence the Chinese name, “Copper-jar 
water-dropper.” 

The lowest vessel is covered. In it is a 
Wooden float, through which is passed an up 
right copper tablet, marked with divisions of 
ime. This is set at a given height twice daily, 
—at5 a.m. and at 5 p. m—and as the index 
mses through an opening in the cover, the 
Watchman in charge of this strange clock an- 
Rounces the hours by placing on the clock- 















gation ;” and that a professional juggler performed 
in their presence more remarkable feats of “slate 
writing” than any of the “ 
wards fully explained the trick by which it was 
done. 
that thus far we have not been cheered by the dis- 
covery of a single novel fact.” 


in the interests of peace, at Westminister, England, 
in the Second Month last, in which he said of the 
Crimean war: “It did not last very long, but as to 


mediums;” and after- 


They add, “ We beg to express our regret 


—The Crimean War.—John Bright made a speech 


its severity and the mortality caused by it, no man 
has ever been able to make any accurate computa- 
tion. There has been a book written lately by a 
French gentleman, who has visited the Crimea, on 
the melancholy subject of the condition of the 
Crimea, and he says that the bodies of at least 250,- 
000 men were lying in the graves there. I believe 
that the Russians themselves buried more than 100,- 
000 men on the north side of Sebastopol. These 
250,000 do not include vast numbers of the Turks 
and of those who died at the hospitals in Scutari, 
and the thousands of Russians who died on the long 
marches from north to south. I believe Kinglake 
in his history thinks that, first and last, nearly, if 
not quite a million of human lives were lost. Well, 
a million of human lives would include every living 
man in this great city of London. Conceiveas you 

ass from east to west and from north to south of 

ondon, and see the streets all full; why, you would 
think the whole nation before you. But that is the 
number I am told which it has been estimated that 
the Crimean war sacrificed. And for what? Noth- 
ing whatsoever, because there was nothing done by 
it except the slaughter. The slight limitation that 
was put on the Russian Government with regard to 
its future fleets in the Black Sea, a few years after- 
wards was abandoned and surrendered the moment 
that Germany and France got into war. The Em- 
peror of Russia knew that England could not and 


would not care of itself to insist on the existence of 


that limitation. There was a meeting of those 
statesmen, as they are called—I mean the represen- 















It was advised ‘“‘To use particular care to ascer- 


tain that applicants for membership are both con- 
vinced of the truth of the Gospel and of the dis- 
tinguishing views of our Society.” 


“The subject of the support of the ministry was 
continued for further consideration.” 

The Preparative and Quarterly Meetings of Min- 
isters and Elders were excused for the next year 
from answering three queries addressed to them, 
which are simply to be read and considered ; and in 
like manner the queries on the state of Society for 
the next year, in the meetings for discipline, are to 
be read but not answered. In lieu thereof a con- 
cise report of the state of Society is to be forwarded. 

“Commencing with the year 1887, our Monthly 
Meetings shall appoint Committees, once every 
three years, to ascertain the doctrinal views of the 
ministers belonging to this Meeting, and that no 
one shall be acknowledged or continued as a Min- 
ister whose belief is not clearly in accordance with 
the affirmative of the Nine Questions contained on 
pages 48, 49, and 50 of our printed Discipline.” 

“Ministers coming among us with removal Cer- 
tificates from other Yearly Meetings, shall be sub- 
ject in all respects to the provisions above men- 
tioned.” 


THE FRIEND. 


SEVENTH MONTH 16, 1887. 














A valued friend, who feels a concern that 
Friends should not lose sight of the ground of 
their testimony against conformity to the world 
in dress, language, amusements, &c., sends us 
the following extract from a pamphlet written 
by John Mulliner, about his becoming a “Friend,” 
in which he gives his own experience respecting 
music. The pamphlet was printed in 1677. 


“And I was a great lover of Musick, and 
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many times as I have been thinking of God, and 
of the Condition that I was in, it would have 
brought trouble upon me; so that many times I 
have took my Cittern, or Treble Viol, or any in- 
strument as I had most delight in, thinking to 
drive away these thoughts, and I have been so 
troubled, as I have been playing, that I have 
laid my instruments down, and have reasoned 
with myself after this manner, and fell a crying 
to God: It is true I love this musick, but what 
good can these sounds do me when my soul 
wants peace with God, and this doth but stir up 
laughter and lightness of spirit, to make me for- 
get my Maker, and this will last but a little 
while, and I had better seek my peace with God, 
and then At his right hand there is pleasures 
for evermore; and these thoughts I had then: 
So that my musick began to be a burthen to 
me, and I would fain have sold them, my in- 
struments, but that I had not freedom in my 
mind to do; for if I did, those who bought them 
would have made use of them as I did, and I 
thought I would not be the cause of it ; so I took 
as many as I suppose cost Forty Shillings, and 
burned them, and had great peace in my mind 
in doing of it, which is more to me than all the 
pleasures in this world.” 

The manner in which John Mulliner disposed 
of his musical instruments, reminds us of the case 
of an Indian whom we met with at St. Regis, a 
few yearsago. He was a large, finely developed 
man, and had been accustomed to go to the 
various frolics and scenes of dissipation in his 
neighborhood, with a fiddle which he used in 
making music forthe company assembled. Com- 
ing under the power of Divine Grace, he felt 
that his manner of life was not pleasing to his 
Heavenly Father; and as he submitted to the 
work of the Spirit, he could no longer practise 
an amusement which tended to stir up “ lightness 
of spirit.” So taking down his fiddle from its 
place on the wall, he said to it: “You go where 
you belong!” and put it in the fire. 


In some of the Colleges of this country there 
has grown up a custom among the students, of 
holding mock trials, and indulging in other fool- 
ish and unprofitable amusements, called “Cre- 
mation exercises,” some of which are very un- 


dignified. We were pleased to learn that at the 
last Haverford Commencement, the students had 
sufficient good sense and self-respect to prevent 
them from following this foolish custom. 

The American of this city, in speaking of the 
Pennsylvania University, remarks; “ Nothing 
now is wanted but an infusion of dignity into the 
Class-day exercises. By a bad tradition these 
have been allowed to sink in some parts toward 
a kind of rude buffoonery, which very ill ex- 
presses the spirit and character of the class it- 
self, and even of the young gentlemen who be- 
come its spokesmen. Perhaps the cure will not 
come until the University throws open its classes 
to young women. Horse-play has no place in a 
college where co-education has been established.” 

The presence of young women in the classes 
of our colleges and universities, would undoubt- 
edly introduce a degree of refinement among the 
students which would prevent such unseemly ex- 
hibitions ; but, independently of their influence, 
there ought to be a reformation in this particular. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—Taxable property in New York 
City increased over $86,000,000 in assessed valuation 
last year, and now amounts to $1,500,000,000. The 
increase in value of real estate is $50,000,000, but this 
is not all what Henry George would call “ unearned 
increment.” The greater part of the added value 


comes from new buildings, which, under the new 
theory, would be wholly exempt from taxation. 
Nearly one-half of the increase in value is reported 
from the Twelfth Ward—the extreme northern section 
of Manhattan Island—which is most rapidly growing 
because it contains the largest amount of cheap land 
recently brought into market by an extension of rail- 
road facilities. 

Slight earthquake tremors were felt in different 
parts of lower South Carolina on the afternoon of 10th 
instant. 

Fifty acres of land in East Atchison, Missouri, have 
been washed away by a flood in the river within the 
last forty-eight hours. “The school-house, which a 
month ago stood a quarter of a mile from the river 
bank, was moved east, and the ground on which it 
stood is now in the river. The bank at that point is 
perpendicular and thirty feet high. All the residents 
of that portion of the town have been forced to hastily 
remove their houses or abandon them to the mercy of 
the river.’ The current has washed out a bed of 
quicksand, which underlies a stratum of clay,.and the 
undermined sections of clay have tumbled into the 
river. 

At the Smithsonian Institution, in Washington, yes- 
terday, a valuable collection, numbering more than 
ten thousand objects, illustrating the habits and ac- 
complishments of prehistoric man in Western Europe, 
was opened to the public exhibition. These were 
gathered during a five years’ residence abroad by 
Thomas Wilson, ex-United States Consul at Nice, and 
his wife. 

On the 6th instant, lightning struck the wire con- 
nected with the dynamite cartridges placed in the 
holes drilled for blasting at Shaft 6 on the new 
aqueduct, New York, causing their premature explo- 
sion in both the north and south headings of the 
tunnel, and killing a laborer named Stranker. The 
men in the tunnel had just been called away when the 
explosion took place, otherwise the loss of life would 
have been large. The wire was disconnected with the 
battery at the top of the shaft when the lightning 
struck it. 

The crops in Southern Minnesota are reported to be 
in bad condition, owing to drought and chinch bugs. 
In the central and northern sections of the State and 
in Dakota the crops are doing well. The country 
around Perham, Minnesota, is suffering from a plague 
of locusts. Everything is covered with them, and 
they have utterly devoured thousands of acres of 
vegetation. 

Papers were filed with the Recorder of the Board of 
Pardons at Harrisburg, on the 9th, by Representative 
Robinson, of Delaware County, asking for the commu- 
tation of the death sentence of Samuel Johnson, the 
murderer of John Sharpless, to imprisonment for life. 
The papers include a petition signed by over 5000 per- 
sons and a number of letters. 

Efforts to end the strike of the men in the coke 
district of western Pennsylvania has not yet been 
successful. It is reported that the majority of the 
strikers are as determined as ever. The strike has 
lasted ten weeks, and it is estimated that the men 
have lost $1,500,000 in wages during that time. 

On the evening of the 7th instant, a terrible mine 
disaster occurred in the Sturgen River Mine at Metro- 
politan. A number of miners had just got a blast 
ready when water rushed into the mines so fast that 
many could not escape. Eight Italians are known to 
be in the mine and are surely dead. It will be im- 
possible to recover the bodies before morning, although 
work will be kept up all night. The names of the 
victims cannot be learned. 

A flow of natural gas was struck on the Kanawha 
River, eight miles above Charleston, West Virginia, 
on the 7th inst. The gas was struck at a depth of 1800 
feet. 

The exports of petroleum from this port last week 
footed up 2,043,070 gallons. 

The number of deaths in this city for the week end- 
ing at noon on the 9th, was 555, an increase of 170 
from the previous week, and an increase of 57 from the 
same period last year. Of the whole number, 202 were 
adults and 353 children, 248 being under one year of 
age: 50 died of consumption ; 117 of cholera infantum ; 
32 of convulsions ; 38 of marasmus; 17 of inflammation 
of the lungs. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 44's, 1083 ; 4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 
123 a 134. 

Cotton was quiet, but steady, at 11} cts. for middling 
uplands. 

Feed was in moderate supply, and quiet at former 
na Choice winter bran, $i6 per ton ; spring, $14.50 
a $15. 


Grain.—Wheat, 84} a 87} cts. ; Corn, 48} a 49} ot,. 
Oats, 35 a 38 cts. R 

Hay and Straw. Average price—prime timothy, 5 
a 95 cts. per 100 Ibs. ; mixed, 75 a 85 cts. per 100 Ibs. 
straw, 80 a 90 cts. per 100 Ibs. R 

Foreian.—The Russian newspapers unanimons| 
disapprove of the election of Prince Ferdinand, of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to the Bulgarian throne. They 
all pronounce the choice of him by the Sobranje the 
result of Austro-German intrigue, and urge the Porte 
to intervene and the Powers to withdraw their repre. 
sentatives from Sofia. 

The Nowe Vremya says, that Russia in no case will 
allow Prince Ferdinand to go to Sofia, and adds that if 
he arrives there with an Austrian escort Russia wil] 
tell Austria to keep her hands off. 

The latest news from Stanley, the African explorer, 
is that on the journey from Leopoldville to Lonkolela, 
he encountered and had to overcome serious obstacles, 
One of the gravest difficulties he found was to replenish 
his commissary. The threatened scarcity of provisions 
greatly excited a number of his men, and it became 
necessary to punish the malcontents with much severity 
to reduce them to subjection and save the expedition, 
Stanley himself is ill from the excessive heat. The 
expedition left Bolobo on the 11th of Fifth Month, 
and was expected to reach the Congo at its confluence 
with the Aronhonim by the 6th of Sixth Mo. Stanley's 
programme was to encamp at this point, there to await 
the arrival of Tippo Tip, who is approaching from 
Stanley Falls with provisions and a force of several 
hundred more men. 

The Wenchow river, in China, has overflowed itg 
banks, submerging much territory. Thousands of per- 
sons are believed to have been drowned. The suffer. 
ings of the survivors are described as terrible. Chu- 
chow City is submerged, and the inhabitants have 
taken to boats. 

The town of Nagy Karolyi, in Hungary, was de- 
stroyed by a hurricane and waterspout on the 6th inst, 
The site of the town and the adjoining district are con- 
verted into a vast lake. Many persons lost their lives, 

There have been 40 cases of cholera and 15 deaths 
from the disease among the troops at Catania. Three 
Catanians have died of cholera at Palermo. The 
alarm is spreading. 

Information of a terrible disaster at Zug, the capitol 
of a canton of that name, which occurred on the 5th 
inst. The substance of the news is as follows: “ Half 
the new quays at Zug fell into the lake. Forty houses, 
a crowded inn, and the Hotel Zurich, a four-story 
structure, full of visitors, vanished entirely. The oe 
cupants of the buildings were engulfed while they 
slept, and at least one hundred perished. Men are now 
at work trying to recover the bodies of the victims, 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Mary Hall, England, £1 10s., being 


10s. each for herself, William Hall, and John 
Walker, vol. 61. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
trains which leave Broad St. Station at 7.07, 8.53, 2.47 
and 4.55; and at other times on timely notice being 
sent to J.G. WriuiaMs, Supt, 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Concordville, 
Delaware Co., Pa., Fifth Month 4th, 1887, W1LLIAM 
TRIMBLE to JANE MENDENHALL. 
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Diep, at his residence, near East Carmel, Colum 
biana County, Ohio, on the 12th of Fourth Mo. 1887, 
Morton NEILL, in the 76th year of his age, a member 
of Middleton Monthly and Carmel Particular Meeting 
of Friends. He bore a protracted illness of over three 
years, with a good degree of patience and resignation, 
appearing much of the time very tender; but from the 
deprivation of his speech during the whole of his afflie 
tion, occasioned by a paralytic stroke, he was un 
to converse. Many and wearisome were the days aud 
nights allotted him, but, for the space of two hours be 
fore death closed the scene, his sufferings to all appeat 
ance seemed to cease; and his departure was remark 
ably easy and quiet, leaving his family and friends 
consoling hope, that through redeeming love 
mercy, his end was peace. 
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WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





